HENRY CABOT LODGE

his most solemn moments Mr. Lodge cannot resist
the commonplace) "we believe we have been too
victorious and that you have yielded us too much
and that I am very sorry that I took the Philippines
from you/'

But that was precisely what Mr. Lodge de-
manded should and must be done when Mr. Wilson
brought back the peace treaty. Inconsistency, as
I have before remarked, Mr. Lodge cares nothing
about, but his patriotism and partisanship are so
inextricably intertwined that it is always difficult
to discover whether in his loftiest flights it is the
patriot who pleads or the partisan who intrigues.

Thus, in the debate on the Spanish treaty, Mr.
Lodge delivered himself of these noble sentiments:
"I have ideals and beliefs which pertain to the
living present, and a faith in the future of my
country, I believe in the American people as they
are to-day and in the civilization they have
created," and many more beautiful words to the
same effect. It was the language of a statesman
with aspirations and convictions. It sounded
splendidly. Mr. Lodge is a classical scholar, and
one wonders whether he remembers his Epictetus:
"But you utter your elegant words only from your
lips; for this reason they are without strength and
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